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No. 1. 





Of Soci@ty. 


Better is the mass of men, suspicion, than thy | 


fears, 


Kinder than thy thoughts, O chilling heart of 


prudence, 

Purer than thy judgment, ascetic tongue o} 
censure, 

Iu all things worthier, if notalso wiser to esteem _ 

Yea, let the moralist condemn, there be large ex 
tennations of his verdict, 

Let the misanthrope shun men and albjure, the 
most are loveable than hateful. 

How many pleasant faces shed their light on ev- 
ery side, 

How many ang!s unawares have crossed thy cas- 
ual way! 

How often, in thy journeyings, ast thou made 
thee instant friends ; 

Found, to be loved a little while, and lost, to 
meet no more ; 

Friends.of happy reminiyg-ct® 
sient id their converse, 

Liberal, cheerful, and sincere, a crowd of kindly 


 eisetth so tray 


traits. 

I have sped by land and sea and mingled with 
much people, 

But never yet could find a spot umsunned by hna- 
man kindness; 

Some more, and some less,—~but, truly, al] can 
claim a little; 

Aud aman may travel through the world, and 
sow it thick with friendships. 

There be indeed, to say it inall sorrow bad 
apostate souls, 

Deserted of their minirtering angels, aud given 
up to liberty of sin,—- 

And other some, the miseriy and mean, whose 
eyes are keen and greedy, 

With stony hearts, and iron fists, to filch and 
scrape and clutch,— 

And others yet again, the coarse in mind, selfish 
sensual, brutish, 

Seeming as incpable of softer thoughts, and dead 
to better deeds, 

Such, no lover of the good, no follower of the 
generous and gentle, . 

Can nearer grow to love, than may consist with 
pity, 

Few verily are these among the mass, and cast in 
fouler moulds, 

Few and poor in friends, and well-deserving of 
their poverty; 


part of Europe. the 


| Yet, or ever thou hast harshly judged, and | 


nked 
well the thousand 


d things that made them 


their presence to disgust, 

Consider well the thousa 
all they are. 

Thou hast not thought upon 
consecutive necessity, 

Which tended long to these effects 
constraining power. 

For each of those unlov ly ones, i 
hear his story 


Hath much to urge of } 
count justice 

Foolish education, thwarted opportuaiti 
ral propensites nnchecked; 

Thus were they discouraged from all ‘ and 
pampered in their evil. 

And if thou wilt apprehend them well, tenderly 

lookin 


Bearing the base 


g on temptations, 


indulgently, and dealing with 
the frowari, 


Thon shalt di 
trees 


scern a few fair fruits h upon 
so Withered, 
Thou Si 

sone ] 





' devepsewemsnsenae 
The Earhtiest Miistery of liaum--- 
Wilhiard’s Universal flistery. 
le earth with 

‘known. 
is divided by 
) different ra- 


“The face of the wh 
a few exceptions is n 

The family of man 
natural distinctions, int 
ces; and by the boundary lines of the 
countries which they inhabit, into 
different nations, each governed by 
its own peculiar laws. If we takea 
map representing the cntire world, 
and inquire concerning the length of 
time, which the nations it now pre- 
sents, have been known, we shall 
find in looking back to different pe- 
riods, that by degrees their names 
and places disappear. [fn A. D, 1491, 
the whole continent of America was, 
as to those from whom we derive the 
knowledge of history, as though it 
were not. A little before the birth 
of our Saviour, Great Britain, the 
land of our ancestors, was unkaown, 
as was the whole of the northern 
southern part of 


\frica, and the eastern part of Asia. 
If we go back two thousand years 
from the christian era, no traces of 
inhabitants are to be found on the 
face of the earth, except a few com- 
paratively small natioms, near the 
eastern extremity of the Mediterane- 
an Sea. Hence. even without refer- 
ring to the sacred witings, we should 
conclude, that the human race prob- 
ably had their origin in that region; 
and calculating their pregress from 
what known of late times, we 
should also conclude that they might 
here, supposing they commenced 
with a single family, about two thou- 
sand years from the period last men- 
tioned, in eeming to the state in 
which we then find them. But it is 
is upon the sacred writines alone, that 

lep eae ‘formation 
concerning the cre and first 
abode of the human race. These, 
the calculations of Seripture dates 
most approved by the learned, fix at 
four thousand and four years before 
the christian era, and in the region 
east of the Mediterancan@éa. Thus 
we find our confidence i the truth 
of the Sacred Ncriptarég greatly 
t by a comprehensive 
view of universal history. Those na- 
tions which have net pogsesed the 
Scriptures, have held traditiens con- 
cerning Gods and Godesseés, and the 
origin of men and things, fail of mon- 
strous absurdities. Some men call- 
ing themselves philosophers, have, in 
the pride of their own fancied wis- 
dom, rejected the Seriptures, and 
have undertaken to make out sys- 
tems of the world from conjecture; 
and by their ridiculous theories, they 
have made themselves the jest of suc- 
ceeding ages. ‘Supposing changes 
more marvelous than any related in 
Scripture, they have not assigned 
any power adequate to their produc- 
tion. In the infancy of the human 
species (sod appears to have dealt 
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Ad. 


with man, ina manner different from 
the ordinary course of his providence 
in the present day. An earthly pa- 
rent is more with his holyless and ig- 
norant children, than with those who 
have experience. The first duty 
which he teaches them 1s implicit 
obedience to his will; and when he 
finds them wayward and disobedient, 


he chastises them, and sometimes,| 
Thus, as the Scrip-| 


with severity. 


¢ 


tures informs, did the Almighty Pa-' 


rent deal with man, in their infant 
state. Adam and Eve, whom God 
had created in his own image, pure, 
and holy, disobeyed his command, 
and were driven from their first abode, 
the beautiful garden of Eden. On 
the day of their disobedience, the sen- 
tence of death was passed upon 
them. The man was condemned to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow; and the woman who had been 
seduced by flattery and undue curi- 
osity, to be the first transgressor, was 
punished with a double curse. Yet 
did God, in his mercy, then promise, 
that of her seed should one arise, to 
bruise the head of the deceiver.— 
Thus according to Moses, the prom- 
ise of a Saviour was coeval with the 
fall of man, and his need of a Redee- 
mer. We are informed that the life 
of man, before the deluge, extended 
to ten times its present period. Most 
of the knowledge, now possessed by 
the human race, is derived from the 
experience and observation of the 
men who have lived before them; 
but in those days there were no such 
stores of knowledge. A life of sev- 
eral hundred years would give each 
man time to learn much from his own 
experience, and thus facilitate the 
general improvement of the race.— 
IIence it seems very natural to sup- 
pose, that God should have allotted 
to man a longer period of existence 
at the first. As there are no author- 
ities to consult on this part of history, 
except the sacred volume, which is, 
or should be, in the hands of every 
one, we shall refer the student to that 
for particular facts; mentioning only 
those which are more immediately 
connected with the course of events, 
as detailed by those historians, who, 
in distinction from the Sacred are 
termed profane writers. 

The most remarkable of these 
eveuts is the universal deluge; when 


God, again, for the sins of mankind, 
smote the earth with a curse; and 
swept away, at once the whole of a 
wicked generation, who had filled 
the earth with violence. Yet when 
the fountains of the deep were bro- 
ken up, and those who had climbed 
to the tops of the mountains were 
buried in the waste of waters, Noah, 
a righteous man, who had, in obedi- 
ence to the command of God, prepar- 
ed an ark for himself and family, rode 
safely over the mighty ruin. The 
Scripture account of this awful event, 
is confirmed by the researches and 
discoveries of those who have exam- 
ined the structure of the earth. In 


thus pursuing the modern science of 


geology, they find evidences of for- 
mer changes and convulsions, not to 
be ascribed to any causes now known 
to be in operation. And independ- 
ently of any other testimony they 
conclude that many centuries after 
the world was originally peopled, an- 
imals and vegetables were distroyed 
by an overwhelming deluge. The 
great geologist, Currier, gives it as his 
opiuion, that “the event cannot be da- 
ted much farther back than five or 
six thousand years.” ‘This coincides 
with the date of the deluge, as drawn 
from the Mosaic records. <A farther 
source of evidence, is found in the 
traditionary accounts of nations hold- 
ing no intercourse with each other. 
The Chinese, Greeks, Hindoos, and 
American Indians, all agree in the 
general fact, that in remote antiquity, 
there was an inundation, which over- 
whelmed the earth. 

livery reflecting individual who 
reads the foregoing, must be impres- 
sed with some of the striking coinei- 
dences that are brought to light be- 
tween sacred and profane history, as 
well as with the clearness and fair- 
ness of the writer's deductions. Ac- 
cording to profane history, there were 
but few people on the earth two 


thousand years prior to the birth of 


Christ; and with this account the Bi- 
ble perfectly harmonises. The rea: 
son that is given for the more imme- 
diate presence and special interfer- 
ence and direction of the Creator in 
the infaney ef mankind, seems ra- 
tional and Satisfactory. The great 
age to which the ancients lived, is 
accounted for upon principles which 
commend themselves to our juc 


1 oy 
{o- 
> 


|ment. And with equal precision is 
- fact and the time of the deluge 
‘established, by the concurrent testi- 
mony of Revelation and Science. 

In addition to the evidence of the 
Divine authority of the Bible that is 
found in the sublimity of its truths, 
and the completeness of their adap- 
tation to human requirements, histo- 
iry, tradition, and indeed the whole 
phisical world, proclaim, to the mind 
that honestly investigates them, the 
‘significant fact, in characters so legi- 
ble that he that runs may read.” 
| 

Sea a 
‘What is Meant by the Words 
Rightand Wrong?! 


To those who merely look at the 
surface of things, and do not trouble 
themselves with investigation where 
reflection is demanded, this may ap- 
pear a simple and eary question; but 
‘if we look to the actions of men for 
‘a solution, we shall be presented 
with difficulties that will give impor- 
‘tance to the inquiry. In every age 
of the world there have been contra- 
dictions in the conduct, and fluctua- 
tions in the opinion of mankind, from 
which it would. ge very difficult to 
‘deduce any general principle that 
might be recognized as a boundary 
between right and wrong. Senti- 
ments that one day received homage 
and applause have met on the next, 
the execrations of the multitude ; na- 
tional actions, based vpon the appro- 
bation of citizens at home, have suf- 
fered the most severe condemnation 
\abroad ; enterprises, that to some, 
promised results the most desirable, 
have been viewed by others as vis- 
onary. And so it is now; we need 
refer to but few circumstances to 
show the correctness of this observa- 
tion. One man says it is wrong to 
kill, while another by his practice 
clearly proves, when he is in need of 
money or fancies himself isulted, that 
he apprehends the subject differently; 
theft is denounced as very wicked by 
one portion of community, while it 
is the regular means of support to an- 
other portion; intemperance is exe- 
crated as the bane of society, the 
blight of heme, and the destroyer of 
both bedy and soul by some, while to 
others itis the hangman of gloom, 
the antidote to sorrow, and the sweet 
vehicle to bliss; dishonesty, decep- 
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tion, andcrme, meet the unspairing 
rebuke of one class, while they are 
the handmaids of fortune and pros- 
perity to another; the citizens on the 
one side of a river point to slavery 
or human bondage as a stain upon 
national honor, an enemy, to eleva- 
tion and reform, acurse to the very 
earth where it exists, an unfeeling 
assassin of the sacred sweets of do- 
mestic enjoyment, an odious stench 
to benevolence and philanthropy, 
and an awful crying sin to the God 
of justice and humanity; while by 
those on the other it is viewed as the 
dearest and most convenient institu- 
tion imaginable. 
such a medley of opinions, and such 
contradicton in conduct, it is highly 
important that we should ask for the 
practical signification of the terms 
“right and wrong.” Ever since the 
publication of the writings of Hobbes, 
in the 17th century there has been a 
constant series of disputes among phi- 
losophers on this subject. Hobbes 
taught that the laws which the civil 
magistrate enjoins are the ultimate 
standards of morality. Endworth en- 
deavored to show that the origin of 
our notions of “right and wrong” is 
to be found in a partteular feculty of 
the mind which distinguishes truth 
from falsehood. Manderville de- 
clares that the moral virtues are mere 
sacrifices of self-interest made for 
the sake of public approbation and 
calls virtue the political offspring 
which flattery begat upon pride.” 
Dr. Clarke supposes virtue to consist 
in acting according to the fitness of 
things. Mr. Hume endeavored to 
prove that “utility is the constituent 
or measure of virtue.” Dr. Hutchi- 
son maintains that it originates in the 
dictates of amoral sense. Dr. Paley 
does not admit such a faculty, but 
declares virtue to consist “in doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the 
will of God, and forthe sake of ever 

lasting happiness.” Dr. Adam Smith 
endeavors to show that Sympathy is 
the source of moral approbation. Dr. 
Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown, maintaining the existence of 
a moral faculty in the human mind. 
Sir James Mackintosh desribes con- 
scrience to be compounded and made 
up of associations. Dr. Ralph Ward- 
law, of Glasgow, in a work on Eth- 
ics, published in 1834, can see nothing 


Now, in view of 


- 
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in conscience except Judgment.” 
There, then, we have, upon this sub- 
ject, a variety of opinions, differing 
almost as widely as human conduct 
itself; but believing the question ad- 
mits of a satisfactory answer, | shall 
resume the investigation in the fol 
lowing number. In the meantime 
let all examine and reflect. 
PAPA 


Man’s Capnreity. 


The following is the lauguage of 


Dr. Dick ; written by him as the r 


sult of his reflections upon the native 
powers of mankind, and the great 
cloud that seems now to envel p 
their minds. “That such a vast as- 
semblage of beings, furnished with 
powers capable of investigating the 
laws of nature, of determining the 
arrangements, the motions, and mag- 
nitudes of distant worlds,—of weigh- 
ing the masses of the planets,— of 
penetrating into the distant regions 
of the universe,—of arresting the 
lightning in its course, —of exploring 
the pathless ocean, and the region of 
the clouds, and of rendering the most 
stubborn elements of nature subser- 
vient to their designs! that beings, 
capable of enjoying a sublime inter- 
course with the Creator himself and 
of endless progression in knowledg« 
and felicity should have their minds 
almost wholly absorbed in eating and 
drinking, childish and cruel sports 
and diversions, and in butchering 
one another, seems, at first view, a 
tacit reflection on the wisdom of the 
Creator, in bestowing on our race 
such noble powers, and plainly indi- 
cates, that the current ‘of human in- 
tellect has widely deviated from its 
pristine course, and that strong and 
reiterated efforts are now requisite to 
restore it toitsorginalchannel. [v- 


ery lover of science and of mankind 


must, therefore, feel interested in en- 
deavoring to remove those obstruc- 
tions which have impeded the pro- 
gress of useful knowledge, and to di- 
rect the intellectuai energies of his 
fellow-men to the prosecution of ob- 


jects worthy of the high station they 


hold in the seale of existence.” Again 
he says in speaking of the same sub 


ject. “If ignorance be one of the 


chief causes which disturb the har- 
monious movements of the machine 


of society, by removing the cause we | 


of course prevent the effects.” Again 
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“That the period 


fusion of knowledge 


3 
hen a general dif- 
shalltake p'ace 


is hastening on appears from the rap- 


id progress which 


has been made in 


almost every department of science 
during the last half century; from 


the numerous publi 


jects daily is ulng 
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A tew hints at the Means b» 
which the practice of Christian 
Morality might be promoted.-- 
Dr. Dich. 

In the first place, the intellectual 
instruction of the young, should be an 
object of universal attention, both in 
public and private. For true know- 
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of benevolent affections, and pro- | 
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yriety of moral conduct, should be 
made the conditions of enjoying such 
instructions and privileges. 4th— 
In connexion with these and other 
means, the cause of practical morality 
promoted were the ministers of relig- 
ion, among all parties, to direct their 
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Universal Peace. 

Under this head we give below 
|some remarks of the distinguished 
Chalmers, and earnestly do we wish 
for the time, when the truths he has 
spoken in this piece may be fully 
comprehended and their spirit uui- 


edge is the spring of all religious! energies to the discussion of moral | Versally applied in the extinguish- 


emotions, and of all virtuous actions 
By intellectual instruction, I do not 
mean merely a series of exercises in 
spelling, pronouncing, parzing, con- 
struing, writing, figuring ; but acom- 
munication of the elements of tho’t, 
and of ciear and extensive concep- 
tions of the physical and moral rela- | 
tions of the universe. 2d—The moral | 
instruction of the young should be| 
an object of particular and incessant | 
attention. Moral instruction should | 
be inculeated not merely by a reitera- | 
tion of dry precepts, maxims, and) 
abstract doctrines, or by a reference | 
to the details and flimsy sentiments) 
contained in fictitious narratives; but | 
hy a pointed and! specific reference 
to real facts; as exhibited in the 
Sacred History, the annals of nations, 
and in the scenes of the family, and 
of general society. /n schools, and 
in tamillesyeverything which has a 
tendency, either direstiy or indirectly 
to foster pride, envy, contention, re- 
venge, and other malignant affec- 
tions, should be firmly and sedulously 
discoura,ed and counteracted ; and 
higher rewards (if rewards be ex- 
pedient) should in every instance, 
be bestower on the individual who 
cultivates and displays benevolent 
affections, then on him who is distin- 
suished merely for intellectual ac- 
quirements. 

Hitherto, a more decided preference 
seems to have been given to what is 
termed genius, tian to what is termed 
moral accomplishments. 3d—lInsti- 
tutions should be formed for commu-| 
nicating literary and scientific knowl- 
edge, blendid with moral instructions, 
to persons of both sexes, and of every | 
rank and age, from fifteen years and 
“upwards,” (says the writer, but from 
five or at farthest seven or eight years 
and upwards, would to my mind, be 
nearer right,) for the purpose of call- 
ing forth into action the energies of 
their minds, and for preventing the} 
growth of habits of dissipation. In 
such institutions, the manifestations) 











of the spirit of holiness. 


subjects, on christian principles, in- 
stead of confining their attention al- 
most exclusively to doctrinal discus- 
sions, 


merely of speculation and metarhy- | 


sical truths, nor does it consist in the 
contemplation of mysterious facts, or 
incomprehensible dogmas; but it is a 
rational and tangible snbject, addres- 
sed to the reason, the hopes, and 


fears, and the common sense of man- | 


kind; and therefore its illustrations 


should be chiefly derived from the | 


facts of Sacred History, the system 


of nature, and from the existing ob- | 
jects, scenes, and associations with 
A much | 


which we are connected. 
greater degree of animation, and of 


/energy, than is now displayed in in- |® A ; 
‘sire to deal fairly would have direc- 


structions from the pulpit, is also re- 


quisite for arresting the attention, | 


and riveting impressions of moral and 
religious truths upon the mind, 

I need searcely add that all such 
means ought to be accompanied with 
fervent prayer to the Father of lights, 
and dependence on the promised aid 


out the application of all the ener- 
getic means which reason and reve- 
lation suggest, we have no reason to 
conclude, and it would be presump- 
tion to expect, that the influences of 
heaven will descend upon the moral 
world. For it appears in point of 
fact, to be one part of the plan of the 
Divine procedure, that human agents 
shall be the means of enlightening 
each other, and of promoting the 
renovation of the world, as “‘workers 
together with God.” 

I say to my readers, examine the 
foregoing and if that great and good 
man has expressed important truths, 
(and important they are, if truths at 
all,) adopt them, act upon them, and, 
wherever you are, use your influence 
in their favor. 


Without virtue you cannotbe respected. 


Religion is not a system) 


But with- | 


‘ment of that love of carnage, which, 
even in civilized nations is far too 
prevalent for the good of mankind. 
We do not pretend to say, that in eve- 
‘ry battle that has covered the ground 
wit” che dead and filled the air with 
the groans of the wounded and dy- 
ing, the combatants have been equal- 
ly guilty; or that no circumstances 
an justify a resort to ar There 
‘is no question but that in many in- 
stances, war has been the only means 
of obtaining justice. But we do say 
that a great portion of those long and 
bloody conflicts, that darken almost 


every page of history, might have 
been avoided, if either party to them 
had conformed.to those principles of 
humility and honesty, to which a de- 


ted them. But there is a path, a 
plain, and easily travelled path that 
willlead us around this gloomy abyss 
of blood anddeasith, which we shall 
examine hereafter. The attractions 
‘and honors cf war are clearly depic- 
ted in the following : 

| “The first great obstacle to the ex- 
tinction of war,is the way in which 
the heart of man is carried off from 
its barbarities and its honors, by the 
splendor of its deceitful accompani- 
ments. There isa feeling of the sub- 
lime in contemplating the shock of 
armies, just as there is in coutempla- 
‘ting the devouring energy cf a tem- 
pest; and this so elevates and engros- 
‘ses the whole man, that he blind to 
of the tears of bereaved parents, and 
his ear is deaf to the piteous moans 
the dying, and the shrieks of their de- 
'solated families. There is a grace- 
fulness in the picture of a youthful 
| warrior, burning for distinction on the 
field, and lured by this generous aspi- 
ration to the deepest of the anima- 
ted throng, where in the fell work of 
death, the opposing sons of valor 
struggle for a remembrance and a 
name; and wisside of the picture is so 
‘much the exclusive object of our re- 
gard, as to disguise from our view 
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the mangled carcasses of tle fallen,, There only will our imperious sense 
and the writhing agonies of the hun- | 


dreds and the hundreds more, who 
have been laid on the cold ground, 
where they are left to languish and 
to die. There no eye pities them.— 
No sister is there to weep over them. 
There no gentle hand is present to 
save the dying posture, or bind up 
the wounds, which in the maddening 
tury of the combat, have been given 
and received by the children of one 
common father. ‘There death spreads 
its pale ensigns over every counten 
ance, and when night comes on, and 
darkness aronnd them, how many a 
despairing wretch must take up with 
the bloody field as the intended bed 
of his last sufferings, without one 
friend to bear the message of tender- 
ness to his distant home, without one 
companion to close hiseyes. | 
avow it. 

On every side of me ! see causes 
at work which go to spread a most 
delusive coloring over war, and to 
remove its shocking barbarities to the 
back ground of our contemplations 
altogether. I see itin the history, 
which tells me of the suberb appear- 
ance of the troops, and the briiiancy 
of thtir Successive chatges! “I sce it 
in the poetry which lends the magic 
ofits numbers to the narrative of 
blood, and transports its many ad- 
ini by its images, and its 


mirers ; as 


figures, and its nodding plumes of 


chivalry, it tirows its treacherous 
embillishments over a scene of legal- 
ized slaughter. I see it inthe music 
which represents the progress of ike 
battle; and where,- after being in- 
spired by the trumpet-notes of prep- 
aration. the whole beauty and ten- 
derness of a drawing-room are seen 


to bend over the sentimental enter- ° 


tainment ; nor do | hear the utterance 
of asingle sigh to interrupt the death- 
tower ofthe thickening contest, and 
the moans of the wounded men, as 
they fade away upon the ear, and 
sink into lifeless silence. All, all 
goes to prove what strange and 
half-sighted creatures we are. Were 
it not so, war could never have been 
seenin any other aspect than that of 
mingled hatefulness; and | can iook 


to nothing but to the progress of 


Christian sentiment upon earth, to 
arrest the strong current of it, popular 
and prevailing partiality for war.— 


of duty lay the check of severe prin- 
ciple, on all the subordinate tastes 
and faculties of our neture. Then 
will glory be reduced to its right es- 
timate, and the wakeful benevolence 
of the gospel, chasing away every 
spell, will be turned by the treachery 
of no delusion whatever, form its 


sublime enterprises for the good of 


the species. Then the reign of truth 
and quietness will be ushered into 
the world, and war, cruel, atrocious, 
unrelenting war wil be stript of its 
many and its bewildering fascina 
tions; “CuoaLMers,” 
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Of the Emporiance of Learning 
to say No. 

A very wise and excellent motihier. 
cave the following advice with her 
dying breath. ‘My son, learn to say 
no.” Not that she meant to counsel 
her son to be a cchurl in speech, or to 
be stubborn and self-willed in things 
indifferent and trivial—neither did 
she counsel him to put his negative 
upon the calls of charity or the im- 
pulse of humanity ; but her meaning 


was, that, along with gentleness of 


eno 


manners and benevelence of disposi- 
tion, he should possess an inflexible 
firmness of purpose—a quality be- 
yond all price, whether it regards the 
sons or daughters of our fallen race. 
Without sufficient resolution to resist 
improper solicitations, and attractive 
temptations we shall be perpetually 
involving ourselves in troubles, which 
would never intrude themselves upon 
the individual, who with modest firm- 
ness, and without fearing the loss of 
friendship, can say no, to every un- 
just demand or improper entreaty. 
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Write it in Goid. 

The great comprehensive trutiis 
says Pres. Quiney, written in letters 
of living iight on every page of our 
history are these: Human happiness 
has no perfect security but freedom: 
freedom none but virtue; virtue none 
but knowledge; and neither freedom 
nor virtue nor knowledge has any vi- 
gor, or immortal hope, except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and 
in the sanctions of the Christian re- 
ligion. 


America not yet an item of His- 
tory. 





“Mr. Carlyle thinks that America has 
no pretence as yet to be reckoned a com- 
ith or nation at all. Deduct what 
she carried from England ready made, 
and she has invented nothing in the way 
of government. She has a great work 
in hand in the cleaning out an arena for 
future history, but as yet our present his- 
tory has no call to be interested about 
her. 

*Cease to brag to me of America, and 
its model institutions and constitutions, 
fo men in their sleep there is nothing 
granted in this world: nothing, or as good 
as nothing, to men that sit idly caucuss- 
ing and ballot-boxing on the graves of 
their heroic ancestors, saying, “It is well, 
itis well!’ Corn and bacon are granted: 
nota very sublime boon, en such condi- 
a boon moreover which. on such 
cannot last! No—America 
too will have to strain its energies, in 
quite another fashion than this; to erack 
its sinews.’and all but break its heart, as 
the restof us have had to do, in thousand- 
fold wrestle with the Pythons and mud- 
demons, before it can become a habitaton 
for the gods. America’s battle is yet to 
fight; and we, sorrowful theugh nothing 
doubting, wil wish her strength for it. 
New Spiritual Psthoas, plemy of them; 
enormets Megathenons, as ugly as were 
ever born of mud, loom huge and hideous 
out of the twilight Future on America; 
and she will have her own agony, and 
her own victory, but on other terms than 
she is quite aware of. Hitherto she but 
ploughs and hammers, in a very success- 
ful manner; hitherto, in spite of her 
‘roast goose with apple-sauce” she is not 
‘Roast goose with apple-sauce 
for her poorest working man!”’ well surely 
that is something,—thenks to your respect 
for the street-constable, and to your con- 
tinents of ferule waste lend ;—but that, 
even if it could continue, is by no means 
enough; that is not even an installment 
iowards what will be required of you. 
My friend, brag not yet of cur American 
cousins! ‘Their quantity of cotton, dol- 
lars, industry and resources, I believe to 
be almost unspeakable; but I can by no 
means worship the like of these.” 


Inouwe 
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If Mr. Carlyle’s prediction in reference 
tc America is true, the people should be- 
stir themsclves and prepare for the cone 
test. If her “battle is yet to be fought’ 
it is of some importance for those to know 
it Who have under their care the young 
warriors who are to fightit: for if her 
“sinews are to be cracked and her heart 
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almost broken,” it will truly be a serious 


matter. As it isdikely the struggle will 


not commence fora time yet, it would be 


wise to oce the present in preparing 


millions of children in 


the two or t! 


the country for the part they willhave to 
act. We are not very compcte nt to advise 
in military matters; but we hazard the 
prediction, that if all these children be 
kept in good schoo!s about nine months | 
in each year, that they may be able to 
calculate the compsrative advantages of 
different localities for battle fields; and 
are constantly taught at home, at school, 
and in the Sanctuary, the tactics of the 
B ble, the battle which the English Gen- 


tleman says must come, will not be more 


destructis inthe stregele of 76, whieh 


has made America whatshe is. And be- 
sides she would thea have a set of amili- 
lary heroes, on whose account she would 
be entitied tou ligh positivn in national 
hist ry. 


Gambling. 

il acequainted with 
that this vieeis more 
any previous 


Individuals we 
our country say 
eeneral now than at 
time in our history. 

We presume this is so. And after 
a While it will hardly be deemed a 
matter of shame. In Europe public 
gaming is really fashionable, and in 
some places, clergymen engage in it 
without offence. A letter before us, 
in the Albany Evening Journal, writ- 
ted at Brussels, states that on Sab- 
bath he saw an Episcopal minister 
whom he had heard preach, that day, 
enter one of the hells, and following 
him, witnessed him engaging instant- 
ly at deep play. 

But we care more for prevention, 
than exposure. 

Why is it that this vice is extend- 
ing? Hlow shall we prevent it ?— 
Our occupations engage us all the 
time; hands, head, heart, are occupi- 
ed in money making; and we have 
comparatively no social enjoyment— 
no real home joys. Yet we must 
have some change, a real, go-a-head 
American, would be crazed if it came 
not. Hence excitement is sought af- 
ter—-excitement of any kind--of strong 
drink—of gambling, &e. Again, the 
youth of our country are neglected by 
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their fathers, through this terribly in- 
jurious pursuit. after money. Yet 
they like fun, spert, excitement, and 
will have it. If home is dull or gloo- 


my—if when hours of study are past, 
they have to hang listlessly round, if 


fathers and mothers cannot enter in- 
to their sports, or listen to their fan- 
cies or help make them love home, 


‘they will leave it, and find fun, sport, 


excitement, where they can, Thou- 
sands of them go to the gambling ta- 
ble. Again, our clerks, apprentices, 
&c., who knows them? Who cares 
for them? Where is their home ?— 
To them the world is selfish in every 
aspect! ‘l'o them all men look as if 
they cared for nothing but the Al- 
mighty Dollar! Aud labor to them 
isa toil! Need we say that they 
plunge into excess, that they, hun- 
dreds of them, drink and gamble, and 
what is more, that were we like situ- 
ated, we should, the very best of us, 
do as they do. 

| Now whatis to be done? Chris- 
tian, answer! Moralist, tell us !— 
We want a home religion—a social, 
joyous, generous, home feeling and a 
co-operative action which will care 
for all our youth. Give their young 
hearts the opportanity to fasten their 
‘affections on right objects and right 


principles. We must have this if we | 


vould stay the excess of dissipation, 
or the horrors of gambling. We trust 
the church will ponder over this sub 
ject; 
it will ponder over it’ and do some- 
thing to retard the progress of error 
and make haypy the hours of man.— 
Cleveland Truc Democrat. 
| The foregoing presents truths that 
'should be decp!y impressed, not only on 
ithe mind of every parent, but upon every 
‘good citizen and friend of his counjry.— 
‘In a few short ycars all those who are 


now constituent parts of society, wili 
have been sypercceded by others who are 
‘now in infancy and childhood ; and how 
‘important it is, that their young minds 
‘should be thoroughly imbued with that 
‘knowledge and those 


habits, which are 
necessary to fit them for the responsible 
‘station they ere to fill. And how zealous 
jand untiring’ should be the efforts of pa- 
‘rents, so to shield them with correct 
| principles, as to render them firm in (he 


hour of temptation and strong in their 
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| day of trial; and how earnestly we should 
|lobor to bring about a public spirit that 


| 
‘ 


| would look beyond the narrow confines 
of individual aggrandizement or sectional 


Idi 


i 


Ca 
| 
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inction. The public mind must be 


t 
led to a consideration of the real wants 
ted the yonng. Healthy and appropriate 
jmeans of recreation must be suppiicd 
them; for we may be assured, that if those 
who are competent, negiect this matter, 
the young will take into tl eir own hands, 
and without reference to its character, se- 
of amusement as shall 
Such is how 


lect such nicans 
come within their reach. 
the practice; and hence it is, that so ma- 
ny of the bright and eapabie youths of 
our land, find incentives to intemperance, 
and profligecy. The 
seems to be in a strange and unnatural 


v7 


Gambling, world 


predicament; the whele energies of man in 
many parts of the globe directed almos, 
exclusively to the accumulation of wealth, 





and the loye of display; while the discip- 
line of the mind and the inculcation of 
/correct moral principles, except in partic - 
ular localities, are but secondary consid- 


= a 
erations, and indeed scarcely attended to 
at all. 
heir thinking and reasoning faculiies were 


merely given for the accommodation of 





| Men agt upon the principle that 
‘the body; to supply its wants, and guard 
‘it against external dangers. ‘The tene- 

t (the body) is held in higher estima- 
| ‘ion than the tenant (the mind.) It should 
| not be so, 





Circumscribe American Slavery. 

We shall study to circumscribe 
Slavery where it now exists. We 
Shall oppose every party that secret- 
ly or openly connives at it. We 
shall be hostile to every measure 
which consults its interess.s We 
shall not cease to stand upon the 
brink of this dreadful abyss, and over 
against its smoke and wails to pray 
with agonizing earnestness, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” A day 
will come—in God’s council it is al- 
ready seen advancing—when men 
will look upon this system as we now 
look at the dungeons and tribunals 
of the inquisition. In thatday many 
aman will deny his parentage, and 





forswear the ancestors who either 





























forged fetters for the slave, or more 
meanly blew the bellows tor those 
wo wrought at the anvil of oppres- 
sion. May my children to the latest 
generation, in looking back to my 
example, take courage and strike 
home for liberty and humanity. 
With these views, no soothsayer 
is needed to interpret our views of 


the extension of slavery. It is 
enough that we do not willit. Ev- 


ery man consents to it who does not 
exhaust his strength in endeavoring 
to preventit. Nor do we understand 
the cunning cry of those who ask us 
to leave the issues of tnis question in 
new territories to chance. Now-a- 
days chance has too many wires 
and wireworkers to suit our ideas of 
luck. 


ler. The dice are loaded. The 
cards are marked. Only the victim 
dreams that there is fair play. The 


South is to deal, the North is to take 
what cards are flirted to its hand.— 
Who doubts the issue? How many 
more games than those already play- 
ed are needed before the dupes shall 
suspect foul play ? No; by as much 
as liberty is dearer to us than slavery, 
by so much should we be more ac- 
tive in its behalf than its adversaries 
are in behalf of slavery. If they can 
toil, hight and day, dig deep treuch- 
es, bear burdens cheerfully to sink 
the rocky foundations for the towers 
of oppression, shall we have no bul- 
warks and no towers of liberty.— 
Whenever and wherever a 


eer 


Chance is the merest gamb- | 


blow is | 
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‘the Union. No bandal outrage shall 
our hands commit. We shall honor 
it by obedient lives, consecrate it by 
our prayers, purify it from the door 
of injustice, and give to it such foun- 
dations of right as shall hold it fast 
amid all the revolutionary concus- 
| sions of the day. if there be those 
| who cannot abide the Union because 
it is pure and religious, jyst and hu 

mane, let them beware of that tu- 
}multuous sea into which they pur- 
to leap. Bat we do not believe 
jthat such an issue awaits u The 
|planery of miserable scramblers 





| pose 


for 
political preferment has caused these 
| Thus, hitherto, have victims 
Thus they 


lousts, 


| been gained for slavery. 


are sought again. Firmness is the 
remedy for threats. If good men, 
having good representatives, are but 


firm, the storm will beat the stout 
oak, and rage like a demon through 
its twisted branches, but pass on and 
spend itself in the wilderness; mean- 
while the returning sun shall find the 
|noble tree unwrecked and fast rooted. 

But if our charier oak is to be dis- 
membered, God be thanked that its 


iroots were planted in the soil of 
|’'reedom. ‘There they will spread 
fits trunk and its mightiest branches 
lwill abide. ‘The sun and the soil 


struck for slavery, then there must be | 


a double stroke tor liberty ! 
not compromise any measure tending 
to prevent the extension of slavery. 
We will compromise as to the par- 
ticulars of its death, laying out, and 
burial. But every compromise must 
include the advantage Of liberty and the 
disadvantage of slavery. Compromise 
dictated by wily politicians, made to 
serve a pinch in party tactics, com- 
promises issuing from men whose 
ideas of patriotism are summed up in 
giving their adversaries a grip and 
down all, to whom spoils are virtues 
and offices religion; or those better 
intended compromises, like Mr.Clay’s, 
which seek for peace, rather than 
humanity; from such compromises, 
guileless though they seem, and gilded 
they shine like heaven, evermore may 
we be delivered! We shall abide by 


We do 





'thas nourished its infancy yet remain 
'to repair what time and storins may 
jmutilate. Beneath its shadow the 
}poor and the oppressed shall find 
Shelter. Beecuer. 
Progress. 

| “Itis pleasing to witness the progress 
{that is making in every department of the 


form of the arts 
Dut it is especially to 
the cheering and rapid progress 
making in the applications of mora! truth to 
the varied conditions and wants of man- 
Under its heavenly influence man- 


in every 


p easlng 
} 


i Scrences, and 
witness 


that Is 


| kind. 


| kind are destined to assume a far more el- 


evated and enviable position than that 
which they now occupy. And we thank 
God! that we can seé in the Old World 
as well as in the new, bright evidences of 
its divine power. By means of different 


itis destined to regenerate the whole so- 
cial svstem. Who could have beleved 
that a few feeble voices, by the bold and 
| fearless enunciation of the truth 
|nected with human freedom, could have 


} - } 


|arrested the attention of the whole civil- 





as con- 


agencies and through different channels | 
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ized world, and have excited that pro- 
fuund emotion in relation to the subject, 
which isnow every where expressed.— 
When aman stands in the truth as it is 
in Jesus he becomes God-like, and there 
is no such thing as telling where his in- 
fluence wil! terminate. Wecannot, some- 
times, but smile at the instrumentalities 
empioy:d by self-sufficient leaders in 
Church, and State, to prevent the onward 
march of mors! principle. At first they 
nd to be indifferent to it alto- 
gether; then they will treat it with ap- 
terept; then they will begin to 

| ; and whenat last they are 
ompelled to submit; it is with a very 
spirit. Poor fellows! they 
ll catch hold of the grass, 
nptto quiet the heavings of the 
rth, when convulsed with an earthquake, 
to check the progressive devel- 


ulngracelul 
ght as WV 


attempt 


ypmentofessential truth and right, and 
obscure the glory of their triumphs.— 
We have faith in God. We can say in 
he elogucnt language ofanother: “We 
place a cheerful trustin Providence-— 
Tie triumphs of evil, which men call 
reat, are but clouds pussing over the 62+ 


rove aud everlasting heavens. Public men 
may, in craft or passion, decree violence 
ion. Bursilently, trresistibly, 

y and their works are swept away.— 
Men, 1 ures and all earthly interest 
but principles are eternal.— 


ruth, justice, ard goodness partake of 


the O notence end immutableness of 
Gol, whose essence they are. In these 
t | susto place a calm, joyfud trust 


' . s* 
n the darkest hour. 


Too Bie a Boo !—“A man being about 
to purchase a young horse, was fearful 
that he might prove skittish, as the phrase 
is, and in order to test his soundness or 

th of nerve, directed his boy to go 
a little way off, behind the next corner, 
would ride the colt down opposite 
him, when he should start suddenly out 
and cry ‘beoh !’ and if the colt could stand 
that, 1 would be proof enough of his be- 
ing firm and well broke. ‘The boy took 
his station, and the man mounted and rode 
aiong ; but when he came opposite the 
corner, and the boy jumped out and cried 
‘booh !’ the colt sprang and threw him 
off. ‘The rider picked himself up, how- 
ever, and rubbing h:sshoulder and shins, 
asked the boy whathe did it for. ‘Why, 
father,’ said the boy, ‘you told me to say 
bcoh!* ‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘but there 
vas ne need of s aying such a big book 


to such alittle horse.”’ 


and he 
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Introductory. 


With no ambition, but to contribute to 
the welfare of mankind; with no deeply | 
rooted prejudices to veil my mird from the 
full influence of truth; with no far-famed 


friends at my side, the magic of whose | 
names might be my paper’s passport to 
notoriety ; but with an ardent desire to 
impart truth tothe world, as it may be 
apprehended by my mind, I appear be- 
fore the public. And whether my hopes 
are realized and soviety advantaged, or 
not, a question which time alone can set- 
tle, I shall not tax my readers patience 
with a list of lame, and insincere apolo- 
gies: For if success attend my efforts, 
society will have no reason to complain, 
Mid for a failure, no apology could atone. 
‘Die many thousand publications that are 
-llying to every comer of our land, is no 
by ab- 


ther. As well might the young man say, 


¥ viewing the hest of toilers in every call- 


ing, 


ions are al! full and I am destined, in con- 


there is no room forme, the profegs- 


sequence of my late appearance upon the 
stege, so alife of inactivity and suffering. 
The truth is,—no departinent in our so- 
cial economy can be overstocked with fol- 
lowers, so long as (hat branch is unable, 
by well directed efforts, to supply the de- 
mand made upon it. The tillers of the 
soil, though numerous as the stars, can- 
not be too abundant while thousands of 
human beings are falling down and dying | 
with the pitiful ery for bread upon their | 


lips; the holy heralds of salvation need 
not fear she greatness of their number 
while the eerth is greaning in wickedness; 
nor need we apprehend a_ stagnation 
among the high toned and truth-seattering 
periodicals, while millions of the human 


family are enveloped ina shroud of men- 


tal and moral darkness that equals the 
grave in its gloom. And so itis in all the | 
different divisions of society ; that is, the} 
labors of one, must answer tothe demands | 


of another, or itis not fulfilling its end. 


dishonesty, of individuals and of na- 


concluding these introductory remarks, I 
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And if we glance at the many evils that! great work of reform, to man himself is 


fill she world with wretchedness, and con- | corfided a responsible agency. We can- 


sider that these things do but correspond | not, we dare not, stand and gaze with ad- 
with the character of the minds of man-! miting indifference, while these stupen- 


kind; how forcibly must we be impressed |dous movements are going on around us. 


with the conviction thai the press, in the | Onward and upward, are the stirring watch- 
hands of the lovers of truth of justice, and | words of the age, and the individual or 


of mercy has yet @ great work to do. | 
Who, that knows, in some parts of our | 


community who heeds not their significant 
call, nor flies to his post in the great bat- 
tle that is going on between principle and 
and agony viewed as passports to felic ity, | policy, between light and darkness, but 
and the Great and glorious Creator of the | lurks behind on the barren hills of ignor- 
world, converted, in benighted minds, in- ance, superstition, and vice, to come up 


earth, vices are made virtues, human wo 


_to wood and stone, will say we have light for a share of the spoils when the victory 


is won, will be compelled to hide from the 
searching rebuke of truth’s exalted lead- 
er. and the sneers of her noble follow- 
ers. Weneed not look to other lands to 
be convineed that such a warfire is now 


waging. 


enough ? Or who will say, while contem- 
plating the battle fields that have filled the | 
earth with blood and the world with mour- 
nings ; the crimes that no legislation has | 
been able to suppress; the extreme and | 
squalid poverty that every where excites | All around ns we can see it; in 
our disgust and commiseration ; that spir- churches, in states, in neighborhoods, in 
it under the families, nay in our own hearts this con- 
names of Philanthropy and Patriotism, test is to some extent going on. And it 
is in this great struggle that I wish my 
pen to labor and my ery to be heard ; for 
surely as Ieaven’s will has been reveal- 
_ed, the minds and hearts of mankind must 
attain perceptions more clear, and emo- 
tions more pure, if they would occupy 


thevhigh postiowwithin their reach. 


of cxclusiveness which, 
has been the worst encmy of the interest 


it claimed to promote; the duplicity aad 


tions, which under a smiling exteiior con- 
ceals the weapons of robbery and des- 
truction; that system of human bondage 
that desecratés homeand its endearments, | 


that mocks at the deepest and most severe . 


PDO 


suffering, that crushes every emotion of 


The Next Paper. 


} 


right in the hopeless victim, and that 
leaves him barely intellect enough to 

; ed 
point the merciful and humane to his ir- 


As we have not-yet made any effort 


yet to get subscribers, preferring that the 
reparable loss. Who, | repeat, when con- | pdople should see the paper before we 
templating these, with the ten thousand | 
other forms of evil that are constantly | 

brought under his observation, will say | Us ihe 
there is no labor for the Divine, the Mor-| °@f next number will not appear for” 
alist, or the Philanthropist, no sorrow to 


alleviate, no sufferings to mitigate, no} 


solicited their patronage, and as that task 





he attended to for a short time, 


something overamonth. After thisdelay 


we shall endeavor to be punctual in our 


wrongs to correct, or evil, to remove. Ja | 


| time of publication. We sincerely hope 


| ; 
EA f > : 
will say to my readers that society is in| that all who féel an interest in our enter 


its infaney and full.of weakness, compared | prise, will lend us their aid in procuring 
with that elevated and glorious position it subscribers ; and if they do, this part of 
is destined to attain. There are princi- | the work will soon be off our mind, and we 
ples at work, which, although made ob-/shall devote our time exclusively to the 
scure by our ignorance and corruption, | to the subject—-matter of the paper. As 
are slowly though surely lifting mankind | our design is to render the “Exposiror’’ 
above the gloomy and turbid waters in|a permanent organ in the great work of 
which they have for thousands of years| Reform, we will be untiring in our efforts 
been floating and struggling. And in this! to make it a valuable one. 
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Pore ry. 


American Slavery. 

tow great and fearful is the responsi- 
bility that rests upon the citizens of the 
free States, in view of the influence which 
they must necessarily exert. cithes for or 
against the institution of Siavery, as it 
exists in the South! The relation we 
sustain to the Southern States denies to 
us the right to fold our arms, and hug the 
reflection that it is a matter of their own, 
and does not at all concern the people of 
the North. 
our example must be continually directed, 


Our pens, our voices, and 


in every available form, against the exien- 
sion of Slavery ; or our silence and inac- 
tivity will be the only auxiliary its 
boldness will require. Does not every 
observing man see that without Northern 
opposition, territory which is now free as 
the heavenly sunbeams that play upon it, 
must and will ere lung, groan under the 
terrible and blighting curse of human bon- | 
dage ? Do not Northern men know that 
vast portions of our country have, by) 
the interposition of Northern power, been | 
forever secured from this foul 
which would otherwise have defaced its 
beauty? If, then, upon our actions de- | 
pends the fate of slavery, why are.we 
unconterned ? [f'@yws.agradual death 
is to be inflicted upon this hideous mon- 
ster, or nourishment and support infused 
into it, why are we so indifferent? [ave 
we yet to learn that slavery is a sin, that 
We may oppose it? Have we yet to 
learn its atrocities, that we loathe it ?— 
Must we be more thoroughly familiarized 
with its outrages, before we will labor 
earnestly for its overthrow? I would to, 
God that every Northern man who does| 
not feel that slavery, after all, is any very | 
great wrong, (and I believe there are! 
many such) could be suddenly transport- | 
ed to some of its heartrending scenes, and | 
there realize, by observation, the fact that; 
every writer has been unable, even faint-| 
ly, to impress its horrors upon his readers. | 
We can talk very feelingly about the! 
wrong of breaking up families, the dis-| 
solving of relations which God has pro-| 
nounced sacred, and the inhumanity of | 
selling, beating. and almost starving peo: | 
ple; but if we would realize the full. 
import of the term “Slavery”? we must 


stain, 


-error) fully sympathize. <A 


witness the acting, living thing sell; w 
must see the darkness and ignorance tha’ 
is necessary to its cxistence; we mus! 
s:e the absence of all stimulus to exer 
tion but the whip, and of all food for 
hope save in the grave, and even the tomb 
is a mournful liberation, to minds to 
whom the holy teachings of Jesus have 
been denied; we must see chasuty pros- 
trated to power, men bartering for gold 
their own offspring, and hear the shrirks 
and lamentations of mothers and daugh- 
ters, fathers and sons, brothers and sisters. 
husbands and wives, as they take each 
other’s hands and look in each other's 
faces for the last time, and see even 
these last fond embraces cut short by the 
whip of the inhuman purchaser or brutal 
seller. We must see all this, reflect upon 
the difficulties which we think encumber 
our path, we who are sustained by the 
love of friends and the encouraging smiles 
of society, take the African’s case to our- 
selves, fancy that we are thus doomed, 
and then, and not until then, shall we 
know the meaning of slavery and the 


worth of liberty. But there is another 


class of men in the North whose want of 


hostility to measures that favor this insti- 
tution is attributable to their fear of dis- 
union and civil war. They know that 
Slavery is wrong, but to their minds 
dissolution, (which they deem an inevita- 
ble consequence of opposition to the 
With 
those who honestly entertain these views 
(although they appear to me to be in 


South) is a much greather wrong. 


war, in 
which the North and South might engage 
would truly benochild’s play. Brother 
would be engaged against brother, one 
relative would be fighting against another. 
The plow, the loom, the anvil, and even 
the sacred desk, would in many instances 
be deserted, that all might rush to the 


great combat in which men on the one) 


hand, would be fighting for immutabie 
princip!e, and those on the other for what 


they claim as their property. No human 


voice could be heard above the din of 


arms and the shout of the combatants, to 
still the raging tumult; and ns sympathy 
could be enlisted on either side in the 
bieasts of those who live in other lands. 
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But, turn from this dark picture, be- 
ieving that no such alternative awaits us. 
I! for no other reason, too inumately are 
we connected with the South, too necessa- 
ry are we to her in various ways, and too 
dreadful to her would be the consequences 
of disunion, for her to lightly cast us off. 
The same reasons that make dissulution 
terrible to us, make it ten fold more so to 
her; fur long as they have been famil- 
iarized with the institution of slavery and 
trifling as time has rendered its evils to 
them, they could not shut out from their 
eyes the truth, that we would be strug- 
gling on the side of God and humanity ; 
while they would be the agents of cruelty 
and oppression. But there is still highe 
upon which we can stand, I 
speak now to those who have faith in God, 


ground 


to all who believe in the moral govern- 
There never has 
been a time in the history of the world, 
when he, who boldly and fearlessly stood 
up for principle, justice, and mercy, did 
not eventually triumph. ’Tis true, the 
influence of deeply rooted evils may at 
bark that 
is sailing upon the great ocean $f truth ; 
but the same Creator that “tempers the 
wind tothe shorn tamb,” bas placed right 
above wrong, virtue above vice, and free- 
dom and humanity above slavery and 
oppression; and when we are found ay 
our posts we may with calmness and se- 
renity await every consequence. The 
duty to which conscience now impels us 
involves no risks at which ancient chris- 
tians would not have smiled. Wherever 
and whenever God points out a course, 
our consciences tell us that it is right if 
we in faith examine it, and if, when satis- 
fied. we follow it we shall be safe, for 
every principle in the government of the 
universe will sustain us. 


me itof this werld! 


times severely clash with the 


I repeat then, 
to all who fear the consequences, we must 
aud will be, necessarily identified with 
either the frends or enemies of slavery. 
And if, 
as I believe, God has given an impetus to 
ihe spirit of liberty that is not to be 
checked until the last yoke is dashed from 
human 


We can take no neutnal ground. 


necks, it behooves us to catch 
ihis spirit and fal] in with its tendencies 
‘est we should become the victims of our 
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own timid policy. Liberty is written in 
the skies, and in the earth as wel! as in 
the human heart. 
ing over the world, and slavery must die, 
even should its death sirugg!e shake our 
social fabric to its centre. The objection 
may be here interposed, that we are bound 


Its great tide is flow- 


by the constitution and by the contraet 
that was entered into between the North 
and Scuth at the time of its adoption, not 
to interfere with 
even here, in the last position to which 
they can drive us, we claim it as our 
privilege, as well as fecl it to be our 
duty, to think and speak and write against 
it; and that, too, without subjecting our- 
selves to the charge of mounting upon one 
duty as a war-horse, and driving furious 
ly, on and upon aad over all other duties 
that stand in the way. We are now act- 
ing in harmony with the very spirit by 
which both the North and the South were 
actuated when our constitution was adopt- 
ed. Hear the distinguished Daniel Web- 
ster upon this point: 

“A remarkable change has taken place 
since; (the time when the constitution 
was adopted ;) but what did the wise and 
great men of all parts of the country think 
of slavery ? in what-estimation did they 
hold it in 1787, when this constitution 
was adopted? Now, it will be found, 
sir, if we carry ourselves by historical 
research back to that day and ascertain 
men’s opinions by authentic records sull 
existing among us, that there was no great 
diversity of opinion between the North 
and the South upon the subject of slavery; 
and it will be found that both parts of 
the country held it equaliy an evil— 
a moral and political evil.” “The emi- 
nent men, the most eminent men, and 
nearly all the conspicuous of the South, 
held the same sentiments; that slavery 
was an evil, a blight, a blast, a mildew, a 
scourge, and a curse.” 

Such was the light in which slavery 
was viewed at the time that contract was 
entered into, which, it is claimed, we, by 
our anti-slavery efforts, are violating. 
Concurrertly with this, and a sti!] strong- 
er justification of our course, is the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which was favored by 
every Southern member of Congress not- 
withstanding it forever excludes slavery 
from all the territory North-west of the 


eee 


this institution, But, 
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who will say that we are asking too 
much; or who will not admit that the 
South is charging us with the iniringe- 
ment of rights which she never had. We 
cannot by legislative action, abolish sla- 
very in the States where it now exists by 
law; but we can bid it stay where it is, 
that it may pollute the earth no farther. 
We cannot compel men to give freedom 
to those who are unjust!y bound; but we 
can, in the language of fraternal love, 
urge them by their love of mercy, their 
hatred of cruelty, their faith in Christ, 
and their hopes of Heaven, to fly from 
this revolting sins But there 1s still a 
third class of men in the North who are 
kept out of the anti-slavery movement by 
very different motives. For this class | 
have no sympathy. Their opposition 10 
it, (although their constant ery is we are 
right! we afe right; while every body 
else sees they are wrcung,) arises from the 
fear that a different course would endan- 
ger their popularity, or their purses, or 
both. Of course such men are small in 
mind and in heart, and even a rebuking 
allusion to them may be thought unne- 
cessary ; but it isa melancholy fact that 
these men, little as they are, exert an 
influence in “community; and hence | 
They have 
They are 


give them a passing notice. 

no large and extended views, 
not troubled with deep aad generous emo- 
tions. ‘They seek not to widen and deep- 
en the channels of human sympathy. 
They aim not to elevate and infuse into, 
all around them high and holy impulses; 
but with a cold, sordid, selfish, and eacu- | 
lating spirit, (that is characteristic of in- 
ferior minds) they throw cold water on! 
human enterprises, and just as far as their 
influence goes, hold society back, and) 
‘instead of carrying the public mind to, 
higher positions they content themselves 
with growing fat, by acting in concert 
with itas itis. Such men view life asa. 
‘great game, in which he, who can shuffle | 
and deal the cards most shrewdly will | 
be the winner. They see no immutable | 
principles to be conformed to; and they 
feel no disposition to inquire if there are 
‘any. Hence it is not strange that they 
stand unaffected, while good men are 
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erty and humanity. If any one feels that 
he is here described, I conjure him by 
every pang that slavery has inflicted, I 
prey him to hearken to the hideous, dole. 
ful, and desolating cries of despairing 
fathers and to the piercing wails and 
agonies of bereaved mothers, | warn him 
as a human, as an accounable, as an im- 
mortai being, to sleep no longer amid 
such appealing cries; but to come out 
like a man, and with energy and deter- 
mination to battle for God and Freeom. 
In conclusion | would enccurage every 
son and daughter of Liberty to struggle 
on in this noble cause. Let us treat the 
people of the South as brethren (but 
brethren who are in error). Let no fan- 
cied security or apparent victory, lull us 
to repose or close the eye of vigilance. 
Let every Congressman who raises his 
voice, amid the clamors of surrounding 
opposition, to speak in the cause of the 
oppressed, meet with a deep and cheer. 
ing response from the humane and liber- 
ty-loving. Let ministers preach, let chris- 
tians pray, let good men labor, and this 
work will go forward; for God aad Na- 
ture and Humanity are its allies. 
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Change. 

Before the people of this or any other 
nation will unanimously consent to lay 
aside, old and well tried systems, or long 
practiced habits, and adopt new and differ- 
ent regulations, they must be convinced, 
of at least two things—first, that their 
present policy is defectiv:; and secondly, 
that the plan proposed will be more effi- 
cient than the old one in the procurement 
of their desires. Every individual wish- 
esto be happy; and, that a condition so 
desirable may be secured, almost every 


/one has marked out, in some form, a meth- 


od for its attainment. 

The good man and the bad man, the di- 
vine and the infidel, the patriot and the 
traitor, the merciful man and the assass- 
in, the humane and the unfeeling, the up- 


right and the dishonest, are all seeking 


the same end, but how widely diffi rent 


'are the means they use for the accom- 
| plishment of their wishes; and yet noone 


Ohio River. Now in view of these facts, exhausting their strength in favor of lib-| Of them would exchange his views and 
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he 


habits for those of another, uaiess persua- 
ded that in doing so he would better his 
condition. A tenacious adherence to what 
it conceives to be the best, is a property 
of the human mind; impressed upon it by 
Divine wisdom, and is found in all char- 


acters. and in all conditions in which wan 


is placed, and fora speaker or writer t 
ask the people of a neighborhvod or na- 
error and embrace truth, 


tion to 


upon his mere declaration that such and 


resign 


such things are inconsistent or erroneous 
and that certain other things recommen- 
ded to them, are right and proper, is a 
piece of eXtravagant folly. For that prin- 
ciple in the mind to which | have just al- 
luded, dues not distinguish between that 
which is correct and that which is ineor- 
rect, but blindly grasps whatever the in. 
tellect or judgment sanctions aud approves. 
And in pointing out existing error, its cau- 
ses, and the means to be used for ‘ts remo- 
val, as well as, in using my humble influ- 
ence against the introduction of whatever 
I may conceive to be antagonistic to the 
best interest of mankind, I shall endeavor 
to accommodete my effurts to this preva- 
lent virtue. There perhaps never was a 
time inthe bistory of the world when 
men Were more active, or in greater dan- 
ger than at present. The very 
that excites our wonder and admiration, 


energy 


that is filling the seas with vessels, the na- 
tions with wealth, and the worla with as- 
tonishing envelopments in the arts and 
sciences, will, unless guided and restrain- 
ed by the magesty of tho’t and the princi- 
ples of virtue, hurl us over precipices, 
and into abyssess of darkness and misery 
from which ages to come can only extri- 
cate our race. 
does not acknowledge the truth of this, 
glance at the history of the last half cen-| 
tury; let America with her crowded ports, | 
her thundering navy, her towns and cit-| 
ies, her agriculture and commerce, all, of | 


Let any one whose mind 


a few years growth convince him that he | 
lives inastirring time. And of he thinks | 
all is quiet and tranquil, anc that no dan- 

ger is to be apprehended, let him look at| 
the crash of empires, the fall of thron«s, 
and the destruction of dynasti which 
rear tlemselves as so many beacon lights 


es. } 
| 


do, and to be ready and « 


simple rule, we find that is involves a great 
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in the gloomy past, to guard other na- 


shoals on which they stran- 


t France, at Rome, and 


be admonished that far 


tions from the 


ded; wet him look 
a’ Hungary, and 
th 

} 


ruption, eternal and giant principle 


penea human ignorance and man’s cor- 
is mo- 
ving along, overturning and cashing down 
every thing that does not conform to her 
requirements. Andif he is calmly slee- 
ping under the conviction that mankind 
are doing well enough, and that the world 
is about right, let him meditate upon the 
infidelity off nations, as it is manfested by 
national legislation; upon the vice and 
immorality that fills the dark corners of 
the towns, and swarms along the thorough 
fares of the country ; upon the jails and 
penitentiaries of the land, whose dark and 
gloomy summits proclaim the character of 
their inmates; upon the many assylums, 
rendered hideous by the howlings of in- 
sanity and the moanings of penury; upon 
that great sea of intemperance which de- 
stroys by is poison, both the body and 
mind of millions that are allured by its 
enchatment; and when he has well con- 
sidered these let him no longer sneer at 
those who stand at the helm, and by pray- 
ers to God on the ome hand, and by ap» 
peals to the hearts and consciences of men 
on the other, endeavor to direct the pub- 
lic mind around the many breakers with 
which it would otherwise come in collis- 
ion. If, then, ther 


and dangers io be anticipated and avoi- 


: are evils to be removed 


ded, and we are convinced thatthe pre- 
sent is always the time for healthy exer- 


tion, the question naturally arises, what is 


the peculiar character of the evils we would 
remove and avoid, and what are the spe- 
ecifics we should use in the several cases / 
As these questions involve considerations, 
that will be jnvestigated in several suc- 
ceeding articles, I shall merely remark in 
this connection, that we must elevate our 
standard of education; our minds must, 
be enlarged, and our moral emotions must 
be quickened. The theory of life seems to 
be simple. It is comprisedin a very few 


words, ht to 


oO 


r 


odo } 


viz: to. know what we ou 


But when we commence carrying out this 
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deal: Our 's must be trained, devel. 


ped, and strengthened, so that we ean 


unravel, comprehend, and apply truth 


and principle, and they must be stored 


with correct information on every subject, 


with which we may have to do; our sense 
of right and love of viriue must be so ar- 


dent as to promptus constantly to enquire 


afier our duty, and with alacrity to dis- 
charge it. Every one esn easily compre- 


hend the delights that would flow from 
such a state of society. And to this end 
our efforts should be turned. 1 believe 


that a beneficent Creator looks down upon 
us and compassionates us, and that he is 
ever ready to forgive the sins of the peni- 
tent, and by his holy spirit infuse health 
and life into the moral natures of those, 
who in faith and humnaity approach him; 
but while | believe this, itis no less evid- 
ent that He has a great work for us to do. 
Our own natures say it is so, the regula- 
tions of soci ly assert it, and God himself 
proclaims it in his word. I repeat then, 
we must, by every possible means, as the 
first infl: xible condition of happiness, ele- 
vate ourselves both mentally and morally 


to the highest attainable Gegree. 


The Consequence of being Wise. 
[ heard a distinguished man remark, 
a curse to 


but a short time ago that it is 


a man (in this life) to be wiser than those 


by whom he is surround; and in confirm. 


ation of his remark, he reasoned in this 


way:—"Ifa man has a greater capacity 
than his neighbor he will be better qual- 
ified to discover and comprehend truth and 
principle, and when he does perceive and 
advocate new facts in science, in morals, 
in religion &e.: facts which others are 
not qualifi d to appreciate, he wil be ridi- 
culed as a fanatic, charged with being 
ambitious, or censured as being dishonest. 
whose 


While on the ucher hand, those 


acquirements are merely ordinary, will 
in the general path, exci- 
envy nor censure but will 


understood and cor- 


trudge along 
ting neither 
in this particular be 
ectly marked by 
Now if this ys true, 


1! 
bie 


*) 
a 


what atrain of mel- 
ancholy reflections it gives rise to! What! 
ove all about him, 


iS we aod 


man, who rises 
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and by the might of kis genius evolves | their pursuit. and the certainty that pos-|if the sober and humane raise their voi- 


new principles in mor | 
erence to the time of their Giseovery,) | 
principles against which mankind have 
been blundering for ages, and which, when 
correctly understoo! are to confer the | 
most sublime blessings upon the human | 
fanily, to be pointed atasa fanatic! What! 
Shall he, wh» has plunged decply into an 
investigation of those principles which 
supports and animates the universe, and 


now comes from his study and toil, freigh- 
ted with truths that after ages shall vene- 
rate and practice, be treated as a visiona: 
ry 7 yes, it is true that the great mind, 
that looks far into the realms of God, and 
familiarizes itself with his will, as itis 
written in his word and traced in his 
works, must stand almost alone. Minds 
that can’t understand his emotions and re- 
flections will not sympathise with his en- 
terprises, however much of good they may 
contain; nor encourage his efforts by even 
a siniling approval, although they may 
tend to universal advantage. In every 
age there hive men who took stands far 
in udvance of their time; men who sprang 
forward ard occupied positions that were 
untenable by th: mass; and from their ele- 
va.ed resting-places they have with pater- 
nal fundness looked back upon the world, 
pointed out the ascending path 4o it, ands 
with tears, and prayers, and entreaties, 
exhorted it to follow. 

’Tis true they have stood comparative. 
ly alone. Calculating men have called 
them zealo's—ignorant men have gaped 
and wo:.d-red what they meant—men, 
ambitious of popular favor, have said they 
were foolish and deluded—while the time 
serving, Selfish, and narrow-bearted, in- 
asmuch as they could not estimate their 
doings by dollars and cents, have merely 
passed them with a sneer. But while 
they have thus stood alone, without the 
smiles or sympathy of the world, they 
have had reflections, experienced emo- 
tions, and tasfed joys. to which other 
men were strangers. ‘Tliey have peered 
far outin the dark waters about them, and 
gathering a fragment of truth here and a 
fragment there, they have unfolded theo- 
re3sand systems that have filled the world 
with astonishment and admiration. And 
while running forward in their missions o! 
investigation and develo) ment, a con- 
scious that they were filling the design of 
life, the approval of their own hearts, the 
gratification of their spirit of inquiry. the 
approbation of God, the reflection that, | 
although unthanked, they were laboring | 
for the good of mankind, the dignity of 


als, &e. (new in ref. | terity wi uld receive and appreciate the 


results of their labors, have all been 
sources of enjoyment of the most pure 
and elalted character. When Columbus's 
mind was filled with his mighty enter- 
prise, although he was repulsed by many 


|cour\s, his demonstrations made a source 


of merriment in the social circle, and he, 
himself, was sneered at by both prince and 
peasant, he enjoyed a holy and dignified 
tranquility, which opposition could not dis- 
turb, nor incredulity overthrow. He was 
not appreciated as apatron of the cross, 
nor caressed as a benefactor of his race ; 
yet acalm and unwavering faith in the 
divinity of his mission, filled him with a 
high and holy joy that suppressed every 
wish for human homage. And so i: is 
with every one whose:mind is in harmo- 
ny with the moral government of this 
world; and who avags himself of the 
light which God gives him, by laboring 
for the elevation of all. It isin this way 
that society advances. Then let no one, 
the instinct of whose soul prempts :t, be 
deterred from raising higher and higher 
and battling more zealously and fearless- 
ly for God and principle, by the fact that 
poor man may not be able to understand 
or sympath'ze with his effurts. 
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Patriotism. 

This wor',in our day, is made to mean 
almost anything. Like many other words, 
it has been strangely perverted; and by 
virtue of the magic effect its pronuncia- 
tion has upon the ear and heart, it has 
been a cloak for many things that would 
otherwise have been execrated as the 
greatest injuries to society. None but 
those who, not only ardently love thei: 
country, but, who, with earnestness and 
fidelity seek in the holy spirit of philan- 
thropy to promote their country’s good, 
are entitled to the name of patriots. But 
now-a-days, men under the powerful in- 
fluence of party spirit, forgetting, in their 
anxiety for success, everything else, will! 
resort to almost every speci’s of trickery, 
deception, and, fraud, in order tocarry out 
their wishes, and with tongues and con- 
sciences all coated with hypocrisy, they 
will snugly ensconce themselves under 
the pliable cover *Patriotism.’”’ Nations 
may be foolisely involved in long and 
bloody wars, to gratify the mere caprice 
or silly passion of party leaders; and yet 


ces against such steps they are denounced 
'as tories or traitors; or in other words 
‘they are not full of “Patriotism.” If an 
individual, under a sense of imperative 
duty, refuses to submit to party shackles 
he is an enemy to the great interest of 
‘his country; the mere questioning of 
party dogmas indicates a fearful want of 
| Patriotism ; in short, patriotism seems to 
be a kind of elastic net-work that can be 
conveniently stretched over every fraud, 
/every passion, and every species of chi- 
‘canery, provided they are practiced and 
indulged under the holy sanction of party 


cictation. From Such “ Patriotism’? may 
God deliver us. 

But there is a patriotism of which every 
one who possesses it may feel proud; a 
patriotism that knows no sectional pref: 
erences, that recogaizes no arbitrary di- 
visions, that submits to no party but that 
which is based upon the principles of eter- 
nal justice and humanity—a_ patriotism 
whose sympathies are extended as the 

‘universe, and deep and abiding as human 
suffering—a patriotisin that secks by eve- 
ity medins within the Compass of haman in- 
genuity and that aresan¢@tioned bythe rev- 
elation God has given of his moral govern- 
ment, to educate, elevate, and make hap- 
py, every member of the human family— 
& patriotism that has God for its authors 
and that honestly and earnestly seeks the 
welfare of man asits object. With such 
a spirit may the people of this nation be 
filled. May they evince by a government 
that shall pursue exalted objects, a patri- 
_otism that may be worthy of its name. 





‘Cditorial Correspondence. 





(LeveLanp, April 3, 1850. 

Mr. Reep: 

It seems you have concluded to 
commence the publication of a pa- 
per, a paper devoted to the advocacy 
of the great moral truths which God 
has ordained as the instruments of 
life and well-being to the individual 
and the mass. I was glad to be’in- 
formed of this conclusion, and I trust 
that time will show that it was wise 
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and judicious. One Minn is very 

certain, and that is, that suc h a paper 

is needed. ‘There are many, by far 
too many denominational and party 

papers, already in existence. These 
will of course receive a large meas- 
ure of patronage. Such is the low 
and narrow stand-point of many 
minds that they cannot see, much 
less symyathise beyond the sphere of 

their sect, or party. These are their 
idols. Their theological and politi- 

cal creeds are moulded and determin. 

ed by their dogmatic affirmations.— 
They have been trained to wear and 
run in the harness, and they perform 
their work cheerfully. Such persons 
have no large and catholic spirit.—| 
From them you need not expect, as 
in all probability you will not re-| 
ceive, much encouragement. ‘There 
are others, however, a large class, 
and it rapidly increasing, who are 
nature’s noblemen, men of lofty) 

mind, and generous impulses, and| 
active sympathysers, and heroic dar- | 
ing, who stand pon far higher ground 
than that of sect or party, w ho be- 
lieve that christianity is something’ 
that rises far above the many insig- 
nificant questions that lie at the 
foundation of all sects and parties, | 

something not £0 be trammelled and} 
and fettered—something that is liv- 
ing, expansive, purifying, reforma- 
tive, entering into every relation and 
department of society, and breathing 
good-will to the world. These men 
have learned christianity as Jesus. 
has spoken it through his word, and 
therefore correctly. This elan will 
bid you God- speed i in your underta- | 

king. And the more ‘honestly and 
fervently you deal with the sins of 
the age, the closer they will cling to! 
you, and the more liberally will they 
sustain you. There are others again 

who do not possess any faith in the 
gospel but who, nevertheless, sympa- 

thise with the humanizing tendencies 
of the age. ‘They wish to aid in the 

great struggle that is going forward 
in the world, in behalf of outraged 
humanity. They will feel a deep 
interest in your paper, and contribute 

to its support. I trust that such will | 
be the number and character of your | 
patrons, that your mind will have no! 
trouble in relation to that point. If, 
ever there was a time, dear sir, when | 
all the people of our country ought 
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‘to read and reflect and pray, er 


present is that time. It is a crisis in 
our history. The enemies of human 
rights are becoming bold and insu!t- 
ing. Every attempt to retard the| 
damning system of slavery is violent- 
ly opposed and denounced as hum- 
buggery. Leadifig politicians are 
manifesting their want of moral hon- 
esty, and are becoming tools in the 
hands of tyrants in order to secure 
political elevation. The fundamen- | 
tei principles of our government are 
foreotten or treated with indifference 
or contempt, by this class. Others| 
are sworn to maintain the right, all 
guaranties and compromises to the 
contrary. They are for justice, eter- 
nal justice, to one and to all. They | 


recognize the human family as one} 


great “brotherhood” and they are not 
willing to suffer the weaker members 
of that family to be insulted, wrong- 

‘ed and trampled upon. Triumph 
they wil and triumph they must.— 
They are leagued with God and the | 
universe, and. they are sure of victo- 
ry. To live and act at such a time, 
brother, involves high and lofty re- 
sponsibility. No doubt you realaze 
‘it. I trast that God will prosper 
‘your present effort to help on the 
great reforms of the age. I know 


that the impulses of your heart and| 


the affirmations of your head are all | 
in that direction. You may expect 
that half-hearted, selfish politicians | 
and others, will growl at you, and} 
strive to undermine you, when you 
cross their pathway, and disturb their 
rest. Never mind them. They are 
unworthy of notice. Their opposi- 
tion is your best recommendation.— 
Your time and talents can be better 
emploved than in skinning and roast- 
ing such small and offensive game. 
I will necessarily be busy here for 
some time to come, but I will write 


you every now and then telling how | ' 
| think and feel in regard to matters | 


and things that are trauspiring, eve- 
ry where around us in this wonderful 
world of ours. I close with the stir- 
ring words of Charles Mackay : 
“Trust no future, however pleasant 
Let the dead past bury its dead 
Act! act!! in the living present, 


Heart within and God oerhcad.” 


Yours for truth and freedom, 
Envwiw H. Nevin. 
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The following forcible description 
of the character of the distinguished 
| British Statesman “Mr. Brougham,” 
will prove interesting to those of my 

readers who are admirers of genius 
and eloquence : 


come in the dark, he may come at random, 
his pi ath may be in the viewless and 
but suil, give him soine- 
thin g solid, let him come tn contact with 
jibe « arth, and, be it beatiful or barren, it 
| feels the power of his terrible visitations. 
| You see not, or rather you heed not the 
ugent that works; but, just as when the 
irch-giant of physical destroyers rends 
his way, yon see the kingdoms of nature 
yielding at his approach, and the mightiest 
of their productions brushed aside as 
though they were dust, or torn as though 
they were gossamer. While he raises 
his voice in the house—while he builds 
| firmly and broadly the bases of his own 
| proposition, and snatches from every sci- 
lence a beam to enlarge and strengthen 
ihis work; and while he indignantly beats 
cown and tramples upon oll that has been 
reared by his antagonist, you feel as if 
the wind of annihilation were in his hand, 
}aud the power of destruction in his pos- 
here cannet bea greater treat 
than to hear Brougham upon one of those 
questions whieh eive'scope for the mighty 
swell of his mind, and which permit him 
two launch the bolts of that tremendous 
sarcasm, for which he has not now, and 
| perhaps never had an equal in the house. 
| When his display is a re ie , you see his 
long and lathy figure drawn aside from 
| othe rs, and coiled up within itself like a 
snake, and his eyes glancing from aiiee 
the slouched hat, as fiery and fatal as 
| those of the basilisk : you mark the twin 
demons of irony and contempt, playing 
about the tense and compressed line of 
his mouth. Up rises the orator, slowly 
and clumsily. Ilis body swung into an 
attitude which is none of the m ost grace- 
‘ul. His long and sallow visage scems 
lengthened and dee pened in its hue. His 
\cyes, his nose, and mouth seem hudJ'ed 
}together, as i/, while he presses every 
| illustration into his speech, he were at the 
}same time condensing all his senses into 
‘one. There isa lowering sublimity in 
|his brows which one seldom sees equaled; 
and the obliquity of the light shows the 
organization of the upper and lateral parts 
of his forehead, proud and palpable as 
the hills of his native north. His left 
hand is extended, with tho palm pre- 
pared as an anvil, upon which he is 
ever and anon to hammer, with the 


| 
| 
Piss Brougham is athunderbolt. He may 
| 


grasp! ess alr 5 
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forefinger of his right, | 
tion to that full swing which is to give 
life to every muscle, and motion to every 
limb. He speaks! in the most powerlul 
and sustained, and at the same time, the 
most close, clear, and logical manner, 
does he demolish the castle which his 
opponent has built fur himself. You have 
the sounds, you see the flash, you look 
for the castle, and is not. Stove after 
stone, turret after turret, batilement after 
battlement, and wing after wing, are melt- 
ed away, ,& nothing Ieft,save the sure foun- 
dation, upon which the orator himself may 
build. ‘here are no political towels in 
him. He gives no quarter, aod no sooner 
has he raised the fort, than he tarns him 
to torture the garriscn. [tis now that 
his mock solemnity ts something more 
terrible than the satire of Canning, the 
glow of Burdett, or the glory of Mackin- 
tosh. his features (which are always 
grave) assume the very depth of solem- 
nitv ; and his voice (which is always sol- 
emn) falls into that under soprano, (that 
visionary tone between speech and whis- 
per) which men employ when they speak 
of their own graves and coffius. You 
would imagine it not audible, and yet its 
lowest whisper runs through the house 
like wild-fire. You would think it meant 
only for the ear of him who ts the sub- 
ject of it, yet it comes immediately, and 


powerfully, and.witboutthe possibility of | 


being forgotten, to every one within the 
walls. You would think it tae fond ad- 
monition of a sainted fatlier to the errors 
ofa beloved son ; and yet, it has in reali- 
ty more of that feeling which the Devil 
is said to exercise, when he acts as the 
accuser of the brethren. You muy push 
aside the bright thing which raises a 
laugh; you may find a cover from the 
wit which ambles to you on antithesis, 
or quotation; but, against the home re- 
proof of Brougham there is no defence ; 
its course is so firm that you cannot dash 
jt aside.”’ 
Whitefield. 


In connection with the foregoing 
description of the powers of one who 
labored in the Halls of State, I will 
present my readers with Gillie’s re- 
marks upon the eloquence of White- 
field, who was a laborer in the sane- 
tuary : 

“The eloquence of Whitefi ld was in- 
deed very great, and of the truest kind. 
He was uticrly devoid of al! apperance 
of affectation. He ned to 
unconscious of the talcuis he possessed. 
The importance of his subject, and the 


see b quite 


his concern. He spoke like ove who did 
‘not seek their applause, but was concern- 
ed for their best interests; and who, from 
‘a principle of unfeigned love, earnestly 
endeavored to lead them tn the right way. 
And the effect, 1n some measure corres- 
ponded to the design. They did not 
amuse themselves with commending his 
discourses; but being moved and persua- 
ded by what he said, entered into his 
views, felt his passions, and were willing, 
fora time, at least. to comply with all 
his request. The charm, however, was 
nothing else but the power of his irresis- 
tible cloquenee; in which respect, it is 
not easy tu say, whether he was ever 
excelled either in ancient or modern 
times. He had a strong and musical voice, 
aud a wonderful command of it. Bis 
pronunciation was not only proper but 
manly and graceful. Nor was he ever at 
a loss for the most natural and strong ex- 
| pressions. Yet, these in him were but low- 
-erqualities. “The grand sources of his elo- 
‘quence were an exceedingly lively ima- 
gination, which made people think they 
saw what he described; an action stil 
more lively, if possible, by which, while 
every acent of his voice spoke to the ear, 
‘every feature of his face, every motion 
of his hands, and every gesture spoke to 
the eye. An intimate friend of the infi- 
del Hume, asked him what he thought of 
'Mr. Whitefield’s preaching; for he had 
‘listened to the latter part of one of his 
sermons at Edinburgh. ‘He is, sir,” 
said Mr. Hume, “the most ingenious 
preacher I ever heard. It is worth while 
to go twenty miles to hear him.’? He! 
then repeated the following passage which ! 
he heard, towards the close of “that” dis- | 
course : 


« After a solemn pause, Mr. | 
Whitefield thus addressed his numerous 
audience; “The attendant angel is just) 
about to leave the threshold and ascend 
to Heaven. And shall he ascend and not | 
bear with him the news of one sinner, | 
/among all this multitude, reclaimed from | 
the error of his ways”? To give the 
‘greater effect to this exclamation, he 
| stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands | 
}and eyes to heaven, and with gushing | 
tears, cried aloud, ‘stop Gabriel! stop. 
| Gabrie! !—stop, ere you enter the sacred | 
/portals, and yetcarry with you the news, 
ef one sinner converted to God. He) 
then, in the most simple, bur energetic | 
language, described a Savior’s dying love 
t 
assembly melted into tears. 
(was accompenied with such animated, yet 
/natural action, that it surpassed anything | 
iL ever saw or heard in aay other preach. | 
‘er.”? Happy had it been for poor Hume, | 


sinful man; so that almost the whole | 
This address | 


eee 


as the prepara-| regard due to his hearers engrossed ull had he received what he then heard, “as 


he word of God, and not as the word cf 
mar, and not as the word of man. Dr. 
Franklin, in his memoirs, bears wit- 
ness to the extraordinary effect which 
was produced by Whiteficld’s preaching 
in America; and relates an aneccdote 
equally characteristic of the preacher and 
himself I happened,’ says the Doctor, 
“to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which | perceived he intended 
to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nothing from me. 
Thad in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I 
began to soften, and concluded to give the 
copper. Anoth: rstroke of his oratory made 
me ashamed of that, and determined me 
to give the silver; and he finished so admi- 
rably, that Lemptied my pocket wholly 
inte the collevtor’s dish, gold all. At this 
seqmon there was also one of our club; 
who being of my .sentiments res; eeting 
‘Be building in Georgia, and suspecting 
acollection might be intended, had by 
precaution, emptied his pockets before he 
came from home; towards the conclu- 
sion of the discourse, however, he felt a 
strong inclingtion to give, and applied to 
a neighborhood who stood near him to 
lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request was fortunately made to per- 
haps the only. person yn. the company 
who had the firmness fot 10 be affected 
bythe preacher. His answer was, “at any 


other time, friend Hodgkinson, | would 


lend tothee freely; but not now, for thee 
seems to be out of thy right senses.” 
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To Correct Social Errors. 


To correct the errors of society, and 
infuse into all its parts the healthful glow 
of peace and harmony, requires a process 
that shall reach, in 1s operation, the 


_source whence the error eminates and 


there make the applications which shall 
effecta cure. The farmer. whose fields 
are overgrown with a luxuriant crop of 
weeds, would exhibit great ignorance of 
his profession, if, instead of removing 
those weeds, both root and branch with 
the plow, he should merely mow off their 
tops, and anticipate a good crop of grain, 
while immediately below the surface of 
the ground, a mass of roots were absorb- 
ing the nutriment contained in the soil. 
And just so it might be said ef those who 
think to see society happy and prosper- 


(ous, while no adequate means are used to 


remove the produce whichcauses dissen- 
tion and discord. Men, not unfrequently 
misiake effects for causes, and by harmo- 
nizirg their efforts with such misconcep- 
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tiun they utterly fail to bring about any 
good results, Te gislators who deprecate 


crime and dishonesty, and attribute 10 | 


them all the troubles that distract our 
courntry, may in their praiseworthy anxi- 
ety to put an end to them, denounce 
against their perpetrators the most tre- 
m ‘ndous penalties; butif their legislation 
goesno farther; they will not touch the 


causes that produce these evils; and hence | ti 
in that channel they may Icgislate tll! 
time is ended without securing their wish- | 


es. ‘The truth is, if wediscover wrongs 
in scciety ana wish to correct them, we 
must enable the individual minds which 
compos? that society to see and fecl that 
such evils do exist; and that their remov- 
al can and must be effected. No general 
habit or practice will be long indulged, in 
a commun,ty in which it has become uni- 
versally unpopular ; or in other words, | 
the proclivity of the public mind either 


for or against it must sanction its contin- | 


uance or terminate its existence. A few 
yeas ago, the practice of dealing in and 
drinking ardent spirits was almost univer- 
sally indulged into some extent; it was 
feshionably, it was social, and deemed in- 
nocent. But when its long train of hor- 
rid cons: quences had been traced out and 
held up before the world, the public mind 
perceived the wrong, and with a readi- 
ness that should ever follow its convic- 


tions of right, swung round imi s majesty | 


and faced the deadly foe; and now. the 
individual who will tamper with strong 
drink must first seek a position in which 
he wilt be s:cure from tho re buking gaze 

of society. All this with a thousand other 

reforms that have been effected, is but 
the result of enabling the minds of men to 
arprehend things as they are. If then. 
the happiness or misery of a particular 
society, a nation, or a world, depends 
uj On the character of the people, menal- 
ly and morally; and if that condition de- 
pends upon circumstances over which 
God hs given us control, how vastly im- 
portant it is that we, with an energy, 
tarctioned by the magnitude of the obj ct. 

with a zeal that has Christ for its autl.or, 
and with a philanthropy that embraces 
m-nkind as its subjects, should arouse 
ou:'se'ves, gird on our armor; and never ; 
while life lasts, while social evil exists, or 
while social happiness is to be attained, 
give up the great work of reform. But it 
will be said that the work of elevation is 
going on gradually; that we must not ex- 
pect, hastily to remove the wrongs that 


are in the world, and qualify mInen’s minds 


for the happiness wrthin their reach; and 


that there are means in operation 1OW, 
which will, 


which has the prejudices of a world to 
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in proper time, bring about! 
these resulis &c. [I know that a work | 
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a 


combat, aud that is to give elevated mo- | 


lives to human action, must be a work of 
iime; | know that the evils under which 
| society is groaning are notto be superse- 
ded ina day by the effulgent rays of quie- 


tude and happiness, and [rejoice thatthere 


production of universal elevation. But 
lo the facts warrant us in spending our 


so:ne way in which we ean give addition. 
al impetus to the spl riiof elevation and re- 
form? When our iegislators are affixing 


_ 


| 


| 


| penalties to dereliction of duty; thus see k- 
ing to make men virtuous by rendering it 
painful to be otherwise, can we not raise 
our voices and tell them to go farther, to 
iook into the minds of men, as exhibited in 
their actions, and when they shall see the 
strange workings of its wheels, the dan- 
gerous Velocity of some, and the fatal tar- 
| diness of others; and reflect that here is the 
grand cause of ail that is opposed to indi- 
| vidual or social enjoyment, to let th 

‘cordingly 2? Wecan 


| efforts be directed ac 

tell them that instead of devoting — ir 
| whole time toa consideration of the ans 
| by which perverted minds can be ren ves T- 
ed harmless, and noxious habits and cus- 


with more earnestness some great plan 
for mental and moral elevation. 
new enterprises are started up in our 
neighdorhoods, or ovr country; which are 
based on correct principles, and which 
aim at a higher social position; or at the 
extinction of some existing evil, let us con- 
tribute heartily our influence iz its favor; 
by overcoming the prejudices of its ene- 
mies, and by impressing its importance 
upon all. A life of careless indifference 


one to live. And the individual who, 
when looking, over, the world and behol- 


mingled with and shaded by the rank 
weeds of ignorance and vice, 
vast field inviting to labor, must indeed 
be blind when awful spectacles are pre- 
vented and deaf, when piteous cries are 
heard. ‘There is work all around us to be 
done, and as faithful servants, 
it with our might. 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 





These professions are rapidly gaining 
ground in public estimation. ‘The fact that 


the earth is the grand sou Wwealt 
and that it is by its ¢j 
is Sustained, is beginning ia 


ust 

lized; and the means tiv which the | 
ane can accomplish the most valua 
results in these de partments are becoming 


subjects of very general consideration.— 


toms got along with, they should take up | 


ding how knowledge and virtue are inter- | 
to) 


are causes at work, which tend to the! 


me in ease and inactivity 2?) Is there not| 


When |’ 


. . . | 
to what is going on around us, is a fearful 


can see no} 
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The notice that no previous s'udy or prep- 
aration isnorecuisite to enable an individ- 
ua! to succeed well as a farmer, is enter- 
tined by 5ut few at the present dav.— 
That I may contribute something to the 
import r formation that is going on in this 
particular, [shall from time to time com- 
muniecate any valuable information that 
may ecm? to heht upon these subjects. 

The fs!lowing, from a correspondent 
of the “Ohio Cultivator,” contains impor- 
tant considerations to all those who wish 
tornise frnit or have good orehards. 

“T have catned pieces of information 
from vour journal, which [ consider in- 
valuables and asl fearsome of your read- 
ers mav not have been so much struck 
with thelr imporanze as mvself I 
shall venture afew words to call atten 
tien. Lallute to the absolute necessity, 
in this climate, of shading the trunks of 
fruit taces: and the no less important fact, 
that the nulching of the soil greatly pro- 
motes the health, and vigor, and lon- 
gevity of a tree, 

My eyes were first opened to the great 
value of protecting the trunks of trees, 
by allowing the trees to from low heads, 
as close to the ground as posrible; by 
reading the masterly article on “vitality 
and longevity of Trees,” by Professor 
Turner, at page 130 of the last volume 
of your journal. That able correspondent 
proves conclusively, 10° my mind (and I 
have by many observations since, very 
fully verified his theory,) that just in 
proportion to the heat of the climate the 
trunk ofa tree needs shelter; that ina 
state of nature, all trees which grow alone 
an@ notin woods, where they are shel- 
tered by others, put out their branches 
near the ground soas to hide and shelter 
th trunks and finally that al fruit trees 
wouliddo the same if left to themselves, 
and not continnally mutilated and ro'ed 

f their fairest proportions by the saw 
and the knife of the trimmer.” 

What, indeed can be more rational.— 
A few days since we had four days, suc- 


cessive days, inwhich the mercury Fah- 


| ° 
/renheits thermometer stood above 90 de- 


| 
let us do 


grees all day long in the shade. I took 
the trouble to hang the glass at mid-day 
against the trunk «fa peach tree in the 
full sunshine, when to my surprise it rose 


| . . *. 
\t0 130 degrees Now it is next to impos- 


sible that the sap-vessels should not bee 
come almost baked; and itis nota mat- 
ter of the slight st surprise to me, that we 
find the branch and principal branches 


Cong nt ane nal th trae looking f, f- 
ble and ciel Satcive- hae Stele <h 
upper surfaee « , hone the moet 


powerly| 


and the constant per- 
ugh this upper surface of the 
foliage hee ps them comparitively cool; but 


spirat on 
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itis notso withthe bark; and if the stem | Reflection. THE AMERICAN EXPUSITUR, 


ofa delicate tree is exposed to thuse in-| As wo look back on our past lives, we Pi “ogee a. : 
tense rays of the sun, fecbleness or dis-| regret many a bargain we have made and JOHN A. REED, Eprtor. 

ease must inevitably follow. ] have hada/many a step we fave taken. Here we eee 
striking proof of this before my eyes the | went too fast, and there too slow; one 
past mouth. Bordering my garden walk |day we lost by ouffolly andthe next by 
ar2 two rows of [uit trees, each row con-/onr pride and extragagance. In review- 


taining six apricots and twelve peaches.— ing the past we thas see cause for repen- wan 
They were both planted five years ago.jtanee. But thereds one thing we are | character, it will fearlessly point out error where- 
O:e of these rows his been headed back, | never sorry fur let Ms live as long as we | oF Seay be found without reference to-party 
so as to keep the trees quite bushy and | may—we never moQrn over a correct and | Or sect. Man’s true P sition, in view of his chare 
low, the lower branches starting out with-| virtuous life. When pillowed for the | acter as an individual, as a social, and as an im- 
in a few incbes of the gronnd. The oth- | night, we-have no reproaches for a good mortal being will constantly be held up before the 
er row has been grown in the usual way, | deed or kind suggestion. When the world | publicmind; and the progressive steps by which 
—as standard; that is the trees have been has no attraction f@r ns—when its pros- | it may be attained, as they are brought to light 
trimmed nearly as high as one’s head, so/ pects and its glories are fading from our | by @ correct apprehensionof his nature, will be 
us to leave the trunk and lower branches | gaze. and the visions of an eternal state fully and fairly investigated, and their practical 
fully exposed to the sun for a good part) are bursting upon ts—it is then we love | adoption earnestly urged upon the people. Among 
oftheday. The difference between these | to think of an honest and upright life.— | the many great questions that bear directly 
two rows isa very remarkableone, even to, Who with the hour @f death in view, would | upon the general well being of society, as they 
the general observer, the low-headed are ‘ever perform a wiek: d act! One hour | stand classed with their se¥Veral titles, are Reli- 
unusually full of fuliage the leaves are | of serious reflection will unfit us forany | gion, Morality, Politics, and Education; these 
large and the shoots luxuriant; and he | vicious society or anholy career. How will occupy, ina practical light, the attention of 
trees have that dark green look, which is strange it is that, amid the dying and the the “ Sxposrtor.” The spirit of progress which 
the unmistakable sign of good bealth.— | dead mankind will sé far forget themselves marks everything connected with man, will be 
The crop of fruit is healthy, hangs on | and their Creator ag to Serve a career of ‘reorganized, and its elevating teudency encoura- 
well, aud promises to be }arge and excel- | folly and crime, when the next breath of ged. Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., shall be 
lent. disease may sweep them to destruction. | noticed ; and the valuable improvements that are 
The high-headed trees, whose trunks , Poland Bu’letin. _made in these branches, will be published. Gen- 
are exposed, are, some few of them, in ee | ee | eral news of important charaeter, may be expect- 
excellent health ; but none of them com. | APS /ed in thecolumns of the FxPostror. A lengthy 
pare in richness of fotiaze with the low- | Extract. prospectus is useless, as readers can see and judge 
headed ones; and about two-thirds of them | “Of all power, the last to be intrusted of the character of the paper for themselves. 
have a stunted and feeble appearance.— to the multitude of tien, is that of deter- [> Terus—One Dollar per year in advance. 
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